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“Proolaim Liberty throughout all the land, to 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tiay this down as the law of nations. pean mil+ 
authority takes, for the time, the placgof all murile- 

ir seman and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States whore slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Paresipext or 
tug Unrrep Srares, but the CommANper or THE ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. “y . .» From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CIVIL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Concress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wiru, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power. . . . It isa war power. I say it isa w. 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war ot (nyasion or | war o- insurrection, Congress 
has power to coy on the war, and wust CARRY IT ON, AC- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THB 
PLACE or THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J.Q, Apams, 
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Let ne glance anywhere throughout the insurrec- 
sonary States, and we shall see that retribution has 
: rrwhere fyllowed on the footsteps of wrong,— 
nt ” in our own States, also, the same great les- 

has been taught. ‘ 
‘ : ; heady foe the sake of forming a Union, of 

_ilishing freedom and of securing peace, In an 
e sliowed and unhappy hour consented to permit 
ean wrong to continue. Their Union is torn 
-- eight millions of whites are being slowly 





sod yp from under the crushing weight of the cruel- 
onneasion ; the whole land isin mourning be- 
wae of the untimely blood by brothers shed. By 
the | rt of tens of thousands of once happy homes 
in am s, we see a desolated land and the graves of 
yearly a million of the victims of civil war, and read 
ie cern lesson that though hand join in hand, how- 
history may bless and posterity revere them, 
‘in docree of the Overruler, that punishment shall 
ee where follow injustice, can neither be repealed 
evaded. 
\{wourt first led in the bloody strife between sla- 
serv and freedom. She sought the young child's 
How is it with Missouri to-day ? The child 
Kansas is a Young giant now, and has severely pun- 
ciod her old enemy. Kansas, as soon as her arm 
\.) the strength to strike, broke asunder the chains 
+! the Missouri slaves, depopulated her once formi- 
ble border region, scattered her sons like chaff be- 
fore the wind, pillaged her barns and her homes, and 
land waste her fertile farms. Never was retribution 
more poetical, more righteous, more speedy. It is | 
the old fight of David and Goliath renewed between | 
molern States. Again the young shepherd is the 
victor: again the vaunting champion of the enemy 
of God lies low. Again, too, the chosen people begin | 
w ocewpy the Promised Land. ‘The Missouri of the | 
‘ture will be as different from the Missouri of the 
past as the land ot Palestine was from the country of 
the old Canaanites. 

Slavebolding Maryland shed the first blood in this 
civil war: and she has been the first to submit to the 
rule of the spirit whom she outraged. 

Charleston was the first city to open fire on the 
emblem of a freedom that she hated; and she has 
deen the first to fall a victim to its power. Day by 
day ber ruins multiply. It seems almost a providen- 
til cireumstance that she was not captured ; for 
only by her obstinacy could she have been punished 
asshe is now being punished, and as she so richly 
deserves, 

Virginia—mother of slaves and slave-traders, 
whose prosperity was founded on the traffic in hu- 
man flesh and blood, proud of her infamy, glorying 
in ber shame—threw down the severed head of a 
aint as her gauntlet of defiance to the friends of 
equal and impartial justice, of human brotherhood, 
ot Christian love and social progress. Hardly had 
the Northern hills wrapt the martyr’s hoary head in 
thor ample mantles; hardly had the coffins of his fol- 
lowers been hidden from her fiercely malignant 
gaze; hardly had the echo of those immortal seven- 
teen rifles died away among-the mountains of Har- 
yer's Ferry, ere a stern John Brown was succeeded 
byan indignant North,—the seventeen white heroes 
by seventeen white States, treading with defiant and 
slemn purpose the bloody soil of Virginia, to exe- 
cute the vengeance that she had provoked from 
Heaven by her cruelties to the slave and her mur- 
ders of their friends. And John Brown’s five col- 
ored soldiers, —how they have been avenged ! From 
‘be five millions of their brethren a great army has 
been organized, who are destined to keep their for- 
er oppressors in subjection. Virginia is a blacken- 
ti wilderness. Her most fertile valley has been laid 
vaste. Her slaves are free. Her once wealthy men 
arecbiefly paupers. Her first families have been 
“ost exterminated. The home of her great slave- 
‘ding soldier is a camp for emancipated slaves and 
‘Northern soldiers’ cemetery. The house of her 
fwernor is a heap of ashes. Her capital is invest- 
ei byan army which will either capture or destroy 
Her churches are hospitals for our national 
tes a Never since the destruction of Jerusalem 
‘isthere been ruin so complete. And her punish- 
ment is not yet full. 

Only one district of Virginia was somewhat true 
‘freedom during all her history since the colonial 
Period; and that portion has separated itself from 
‘er, and been admitted into the Union asa sovereign 
and independent State. 

e Georgia, at a critical hour, threw her sword into 
* trembling seales, and settled the destiny of the 
Ot States. Had she stood true to her convictions, 
“e rebellion would have soon been quelled. But 
Tak had corrupted her, and she cast her lot with 
"zinta, that other traitor whose decision settled 
** fate of the northern as hers did that of the south- 
- “ction of the Confederacy, Their guilt was 

“same in kind, and so has been her punishment. 
ea she has to mourn a desolated terri- 
en, vb ~ richest region is devasted ; many of her 
bens’ tp — and in ruins; her governor's 

“18 a heap of ashes; her domain has been 


est 0 


ever 
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ny battle-zround of contending armies. Her gran- 
wie feed our invading forces, her slaves fight 
*sainst her. Her pride has been utterly humbled 


Her power has departed : . : at 
wher hands. Ss departed, or is rapidly passing into 


The young 


. Mississippi States can count their dead 
on every } 


vattle-field ; for although new territory has 
;, “omparatively untouched, their sons have been 
reed to bite the dust wherever the flag of treason 
as flaunted. 
matt Punishment of South Carolina appears to be 
i pe the closing scene of the great tragedy. 
terible ae have tieir way, that penalty will be 
Tilden - ved. The State will be made a howling 
wel a divided exclusively between our col- 
the om NS a her former slaves. But she, too, in 
the Sains her sons, has shared in full measure 
hondred boren tg inticted on Virginia. Beneath a 
wal ah attle-fields they lie, cold and stiff, where no 
on her ioe them to fury again. She sees, too, 
crated in ‘ — colored soldiers who were re- 
battlnery whe s ave States—and heard in their first 
Wasdead. d © warning voice which told that slavery 
“ : dead, dead ! 
devebouare ne the most lawlessly insolent of the 
a0 oft... “tess Was whipped into quietuess by 
«1, 02 Stern and undaunted that she has been 


Tegarded s} 
ey aCe as a bully i 
Bin defeated. y coward—not as a brave 


* orth Caro 
dere the ant 
ave been bes 
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tina, the best of all the slave States, 
islavery spirit and the love of Union 
None of be Kn preserved, has suffered least of all. 
flay aon cities have been ruined, none of her 
Works yes te none of her railroads or public 
©riogsly ‘ba rt To be sure, her sons have suffered 
the resisted ' they were guilty, and deserved it. Had 
resisted her temptation, she would have esca 


all vi 

= lence . . . 

tertiten ¢3 {OF Our armies would have occupied her 
1 


the ao'.2"4 protected it for the sake of dividing 


Main of the rebellion. 


Shall we mention Delaware? The time has 
ed when langhter (one of the best gifts of a good 
Father to His children) was regarded as either wick- 
ed or out of »!oce even in a religious paper. So I 
will venture to say that if Delaware has eszaped pun- 
ishment, the fact may be accounted for, perhaps, by 
one of twa little stories which are as pat (PAT,) (or 
what the French call a propos) as any of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s choice collection. 

“ Why don’t you spank that baby, husband?” 
asked the nervous wife. 

“ Fact is,” was the fatherly response, “ can’t find 
any place big enough.” 

The theory to be drawn from this story is obvious. 
But the second is still better. 

One Sabbath, somewhere out West, an anti-sla- 
very lecturer was denouncing the sin of slaveholding, 
and showing the complicity of the North with respect 
to it. Suddenly the clouds lowered ; the wind rose ; 
the rain fell fast; a thunder stormcame on. It was 
almost dark in the room, and the thunder drowned 
the speaker's voice. A pro-slavery man arose, ant 
said he regarded this storm asan indication of God's 
wrath at the blasphemy of the speaker, and the vio- 
lation of the Sabbath, and added that he trembled 
at being found in such company. Sojourner Truth 
(the “ African Sybil” of Mrs. Stowe) was present, 
and got up to quiet him. 

« Sit down, chile,” she said, * sit down; don’t be 
skeered ; I 'spects God’s never heern tell on you !” 

But, really, could so small a State as Delaware en- 
dure a greater punishment, and yet live, than to be 
represented in this great era in the Senate of the 
United States by such a man as Mr. Saulsbury ? 
Yet her days as a slaveholder are numbered also. 

Kentucky and Tennessee, both disloyal States, 
have been punished by their own sons. The East 
Tennessee loyalists exterminate the Tennessee reb- 
els wherever they capture them, without hesitation 
and without mercy, and avow their determination to 
permit no one of them to live in the country. One 

rtion of the State seemed destined to escape its 
just dues—for the operations of the East Tennessee- 
ans are confined chiefly to their own section. Rous- 
seau, the general commanding Middle Tennessee, 
has been very tender toward traitors. But Hood, 
whose army now lies encamped rithin three miles 
of where I write, has come up like a scourge of God, 
to punish her, and reduce her to rags. When I 
looked at the fortifications and positions of his army 
last Sabbath morning, I could feel no hatred of him ; 
for I knew he was plundering the slaveholders, 
whom we had protected far and near, and was ac- 
complishing (Pharaoh or Judas like) a necessary 
task. Idid not praise or excuse him; but I looked 
at his acts, and thanked God, and took courage. For 
I have seen that wherever, from motives of policy, 
we have tried to conciliate oppressors, we have fail- 
ed, and been obliged to go over the ground and do 
the work again. And so, I felt no regret to see 
Hood near Nashville. If he enters Kentucky, he 
will do the same work there that he is doing here. 
The hearts of the slaveholders in that State are as 
hard yet as ever. ‘This plague of the first born has 
taught them only to hate the prophets more—not to 
repent. The plague, therefore, must continue; and 
if they do not heed it, they must be drowned in the 
Red Sea of civil war. Meanwhile, guerillas rove at 
large throughout the length and breadth of the State, 
plundering and murdering with impunity. 

But it is useless to trace out the lesson more mi- 
nuteliy as regards individual cities or States, for the 
record may be sammed up in asingle sentence ; sla- 
very built a gallows for the Mordecai of freedom, and 
hangs on it herself, an unpitied culprit, writhing in 
the agonies of death. 

Let us see how classes are punished—how the cup 
they give the slave todrink has been put to their 
own lips. 

I have seen the children of once wealthy slave- 
holders clad in the coarse “ negro cloth ” which for- 
merly was only used by slaves. 

I know that once wealthy slaveholding families 
have often been forced to live for months onecorn 
bread and a little bacon—formerly the dict of none 
but the slave. ‘ 

I know that once wealthy slaveholding ladies are 
now obliged to work bard fora living; that they are 
forcibly separated from their husbands; that their 
children are wrested from them by conscript officers ; 
that they are sometimes obliged to fly, and sometimes 
driven from their homes; that they are ovcasionally 
pressed by bunger to save their lives by begging and 
(God pity them!) by worse; that their little daugh- 
ters can at some places be seen without shoes and 
stockings, while the negro children at their sides are 
comfortably clad; that their word is doubted and 
their petitions refused, when their-former slaves are 
believed and protected ; that they are compelled to 
endure without a word the insolence of blacks which, 
a few years ago, they would have punished by stripes 
till the blood ran down the culprit’s back in streams. 
I know that wealthy slaveholding ladies have been 
halted by soldiers once their own slaves, and obliged 
to show their passes! In truth, there is hardly any 
humiliation that the negro formerly endured, that 
the slaveholder and his parasites, “ the r white 
trash,” do not now undergo. A negro soldier tell- 
ing how he had forced his old mistress to stop and 
show her pass said, “ Halt is de sweetest word lever 
spoke.” 2 

The poor whites were the slave-hunters of the 
hard old times. They hunted the runaways with 
bloodhounds. They have been hunted with the same 
dogs by conscript officers. The fugitive slaves were 
compelled to bide in caves, and holes, and in the 
depths of forests and swamps. So have been the poor 

whites. The slaves were arrested wherever found,and 
flung into prison. So have been the poor whites. The 
slaves were whipped and shot for trying to escape. 
So have been the poor whites. The slaves were forced 
to fly from their homes and families. So have been 
the whites. The slaves were driven like sheep 
to the slaughter, into the deadly cane-brakes of Lou- 
isiana and other States. So have the poor whites 
been driven into the still deadlier trenches of Virgin- 
ia and Georgia. 

Truly, the Lord liveth, and heareth the cry of the 

r, and avengeth those who call on Him in their 
istress ! TWE 

Nashville, Saturday night, Dee. 10. 


AN INCIDENT BY THE WAY. 








On my last trip toward Huntsville we found the 
track torn up, and the cross-ties still burning. 
Nearly half a mile was destroyed—for the iron 
had been heated till it was bent and useless. Guer- 
rillas were seen at adistance. Pickets were thrown 
out, and the negroes and white laborers went to 
work. As it was getting dark, the fences were 
soon made into huge fires to enable the workmen 
to see. Suddenly a “ butternut” laborer came 
running along the line. 

« The rebels! ‘The rebels !” 

« How many ?” asked the captain. 

« Oh! the world is full of them 1” he shouted, 





without stopping a second. 


“The situation” had quite a serious ye pd 

small party of us, anal by woods, with thick un- 
' dergrowth, great fires to show our position, and no 
| knowledge of the whereabouts of Granger’s com- 
'mand. But “ the rebels” proved to be our own 
| men—an Indiana cavalry regiment that was hunt- 
‘ing a mounted gang of guerrillas. One of their 
men had been tortured and then murdered a few 
days before, and these boys declared that their rule 
of action was death to all traitors, and to take no 
prisoners. 

In a few hours—with really wonderful speed—the 
break was repaired, and we went slowly on our way. 
These rapid repairs have caused the Georgians to 
‘invent a new military maxim: “ The Yankees car- 
ry their railroads with them.” 
|” On these car tops one often hears tales of deeds 
of heroism by privates that somehow seldom get in- 
| to print. , 

On my last trip down, I was speaking to an offi- 
cer about the hospitals. A soldier who sat next to 





| 


| 
| 


1 me said he had been a steward in one of them sev- 


eral months. I asked him if the soldiers, when they 
were sick, persisted in the continuous swearing 
which characterizes the army. 

“ No, sir,” he said, “ they are like little children 
then; they return to their father’s house.” 

I saw that I had come in contact with a man 
worth talking to, and had a long conversation with 
him. Only a few seraps of it can be given now: 

“Ob,” he said, “they are so grateful for the 
, smallest favors! I have heard them say so softly, 
'*thank you, sir,’ for every little thing I did for chem, 
\ that I was almost ashamed. I thought I had seen 
brave men in battle, but I never knew what brave- 
ry was till I went to the hospital. They often told me 
to fix them out.” 

« What is that ?” 

“ Well, they would see that the Doctor gave them 
up, and they would ask me about it. J would tell 
them the truth. I told one man that, and he asked 
how long? I said, not over twenty minutes. He 
did not show any fear—they never do. He put up 
his hand go, and closed his eyes with his own fingers, 
and then stretched himse!f out, and crossed his 
arms over his breast. ‘Now, fix me,’ he said. I 
pinned the toes of his stockings together ; that was 
the way we laid corpses out ; and he died in a few 
minutes. His face looked as pleasant as if he was 
asleep and smiling. Many ’s the time the boys have 
fixed themselves that way before they died.” 

I asked him another question : 

« Yes,” he said, “the soldiers when they are dy- 
ing almost always speak of some woman. When 
they are married men, it’s oftenest about their 
wives. If they are not married, it is mostly their 
mothers and sisters—oftenest a mother.” 

I saw that the soldier had a Bible in his pocket. 

“ When I Jeft my company,” he said, “ I thought 
nothing of the swearing ; but when I came back to 
it from the hospital, it seemed awful.” ‘ 

Yet such is the power of the influence of associa- 
tion that my good friend—really and not sham pious 
friend—when I afterward spoke of the insurgents, 
| got indignant at the contemplation of their conduct, 
| and called them the d——d rebels! 

BERWICK. 


—Nashville ( Miss.) corr. of Boston Journal. 
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WHAT GEN. BUTLER IS DOING. 


There are few of our Generals who are more fer- 
tile in expedients than Gen. Butler. He is always 
active, and appears to delight in doing what other 
men regard as beyond their line of duty. Last 
spring he conceived the idea of establishing vegeta- 
ble gardens on the grounds adjoining the hospitals 
located about Fortress Monroe. These grounds had 
been lying waste from the breaking out of the re- 
beilion, bat under his management they have been 
made to bring forth succulent and nutritious vegeta- 
bles for the tables of our invalid soldiers, in quanti- 
ties which attest most emphatically the thoroughness 
of his culture. The official return of this produce, 
just made, shows the total money value to have been 
over $19,000, the aggregate including the following 
articles grown: 700 bushels snap beans, 100 bushels 
beets, 130 bushels carrots, 120 bushels lima beans, 470 
bushels potatoes, 3,050 heads of cabbage, 28,930 ears 
of corn, 1,500 water melons, 2,500 musk melons. 

Apart from any consideration of pecuniary gain, 
the amount of good accomplished by this vegetable 
garden, in furnishing proper food for the inmates of 
the hospitals, must have been inestimable. This 
plan of raising vegetables on the grounds adjoining 
the hospitals, it is said, is the only way in whicha 
supply of fresh vegetables can be procured for our 
hospitals at the South; and it will no doubt be 
adopted elsewhere along the seaboard, now that its 

racticability is so successfully demonstrated. At 
Murfreesboro’ and Chattanooga, similar gardens are 
already cultivated. 
| Gen. Butler has also furnished recently another 
| evidence of his prudence and wisdom as a command- 
er. By an order issued a fortnight since, he has de- 
| tailed one of his chaplains as Superintendent of 
| Public Education, both of white and colored chil- 
dren, in the District of Eastern Virginia, wherever it 
is found necessary to establish schools; and at the 
same time has directed the Provost Marshal of Nor- 
folk to cause all buildings heretofore appropriated to 
public schools to be put in order for the reception of 
school children, and to see to it that they are pro- 
perly furnished and warmed in the most economical 
manner for that purpose. He will also cause ail the 
white children in the cities of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, between the ages of 5 and 16, to attend 
school at least thirty hours each week, holidays ex- 
cepted. In any case where proper school-books 
cannot be furnished by the parents, for want of abili- 
ty, be will cause such books to be purchased as are 
approved by the Superintendent of Public Educa- 
t 








ion. 

All white boys under the ages of ten years, and 
all white female children, will be placed under the 
instruction of female teachers, who will be nominat- 
ed by the Superintendent of Public Education. A 
boy's school for children above that age will be es- 
tablished in each city, under the direction of a male 
teacher. In his order on this subject, Gen. Butler 
says, that it being the duty of every parent and 
guardian to that children under their charge 
have instruct: ,it is not the less the duty of the 
Government to see that none of the children of its 
citizens grow up without proper education, which 
education only can be furnished and the means pro- 
vided by the military authorities in the present dis- 
turbed state of society, It is therefore made obliga- 
tory upon every parent to cause every child to attend 
school regularly. 

A school will be established at Fortress Monroe, 
and some suitable apartment will be provided for 
that pu for the children of soldiers and em- 
ployes of the Government who are residing there, or 
at Camp Hamilton, or Hampton. There is no provi- 
sion made for colored children in this order, as they 
are already being educated through the humane 
benevolence of the charitable people of the North. 
Gen. Butler has likewise just established at Nor- 








Jik a Savings Bank for the benefit of the 75,000 
feedmen in his department. Within afew weeks, 
over $24,000 had been placed on deposit for the 
benefit of colored people. The above amount was 
received before the bank was in full operation.— New- 
ark Daily Advertiser. 


—— so 


STREET CARS _ oo RIGHTS OF CITI- 


The pro-slavery rule which still disgraces the gov- 
ernment of the city railroads pcericon, ‘re be main- 
tained in opposition to the judgment of the public. 
Wholesale proscription of any class of citizens can- 
not be tamely endured, and the exclusion of color- 
ed people from the cars is a piece of unmitigated in- 
justice. This rule makes no exceptions. Whatever 
may be the condition of colored men or women, they 
are rigorously excluded, solely because of their col- 
or. The intelligence, education, and courtesy of 
many of our colored citizens obtain them the ordi- 
nary consideration common in respectable society, 
but are not respected in the rules of the street cars. 
Age has no indulgence, loyalty no reward, sex no 
respect, in these rules; and, far worse than_ this, 
they are enforced in scorn of justice. While all 
colored men, women, and children are refused ad- 
mittance to the cars, or expelled from the very plat- 
forms at the pleasure of the conductors, the worst 
classes of the whites may ride. It is a common 
thing in the cars to see the rules which forbid smok- 
ing violated with the full knowledge of the conduc- 
tors; to hear men swearing and using improper lan- 
guage in the presence of ladies; to be annoyed by 
the disgusting behavior of intoxicated persons; to 
have women of the town take places by respectable 
ladies. These annoyances are as common in the 
street cars asin the streets; and yet the rules which 
exclude all colored persons are justified on the pre- 
text that they protect the comfort of passengers. 
The rights of colored persons in city cars recent- 
ly received acknowledgment from Judge Pratt, 
of San Francisco, whose decision we print in anoth- 
ercolumn. His answer to the argument, that rail- 
road companies have a right to manage their own 
affairs, is excellent. That he admits, but shows 
that they have no right to manage the affairs of the 
general public, whieh is exactly what they attempt 
to do by the exclusion of colored people. Where 
will they find the right to make such distinctions be- 
tween one and another on the ground of color? 
They are constituted common carriers by the law, 
and violate it daily in the enforcement of their 
rules. Judge Pratt well says that the only justi- 
fication of the rules the railroad companies have 
adopted would be legislation authorizing the exclu- 
sion of colored people, and that, until such authori- 


ity has been given, the color of a man’s skin js ille- | 


gal reason for expelling him froma car. If the col- 
ored people of this city are in earnest, and would 
maintain their self-respect, they must not cease to 
urge their civil rights. Not only justice but law is 
upon their side in this dispute, and their cause will 
be warmly sustained by all who despise prejudice, 
and the petty, inconsistent tyranny of these anti- 
Republican rules.—Philadelphia Press. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGY AND HU- 
MAN LIBERTY. 


We stated, a few weeks since, certain very obvious 
facts bearing upon the conduct of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood of this country with regard to slavery 
and the rebellion. Those facts seemed to us so im- 
portant and significant as to challenge the gravest 
public attention. That they are facts, substantially, 
has not, so far as we have seen, been directly contro- 
verted in any of the strictures which our articles 
have provoked. Certain Catholic journals intimate 
that making such statements is on our part impoli- 
tic, which is quite possible, and that our party will 
suffer for them, whrch may or may not be so. Some 
impute to us proscriptive and sectarian impulses 
which we utterly disclaim. We have had ten arti- 
cles arraigning the conduct regarding slavery of the 
Protestant ecclesiastics of this country, for every one 
that even alluded to their Catholic fellow-craftsmen. 
We have no shadow of desire to exalt one church at 
the expense of another, nor to excite prejudice 
against any. We call attention to the shortcomings 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood respecting liberty 
and slavery, in the hope of inciting to reform. We 
mean that European Catholics shall know the fact 
that their American brethren, to-day, form the chief 
bulwark of the Man-owning, Woman-selling “ insti- 
tution” in thiscountry. We hope toevoke remon- 
strances and counteraction from the Montalemberts 
and Dupanloups of the Old World; at all events, 
we shall try, and can at the worst but fail. Let us 
call their attention to a few additional facts: 

1. The State of Maryland was first lawfully settled 
by a Catholic colony, whose chief ¢ajoys the high 
honor of having been the first to found a settlement 
‘a America on the proclaimed basis of perfect tol- 
eration for all forms of Christian faith and polity. 
Several of its lower counties are largely if not pre- 
ponderantly peopled by native Catholics, and the 
Catholic is one of the strongest denominations in the 
State, not only in numbers but in wealth. That 
State has just shaken off the incubus of slavery, af- 
ter an earnest, protracted struggle, wherein nine- 
tenths of her Catholic people (native as well as Irish- 
born.) and we believe all her Catholic clergy, have 
stood for slavery throughout. 

Now it serves no end here to babble of “ Democra- 
ey” and “standing by the Democratic party ;” for 
the native Catholics of Maryland were mainly Fed- 
eralists under Washington and Adams, anti-Jackson 
at a later day, and Whigs of the school of Clay and 
Taylor. All their instincts, traditions, leanings, are 
against partisan democracy ; yet they have since 
1860 gone solid for what is called the Democratic 
ticket, because, and only because, that is the side 
of slavery. They have no other affinity with what 
calls itself Democracy. 

AI. Missouri was likewise first settled under Cath- 
olic auspices,.and slavery thus planted on its soil 
while it was still a dependency of Spain. She, too, 
has had a terrible struggle with the rebellious fiend, 
which she has very nearly exorcised, and which she 
will ere long have utterly cast out. But, throughout 
this struggle, the great body of her Catholics, and 
especially of their priests, have been, as they still 
are, on the side of slavery and its adjuncts, resisting 
Emancipation, and thus affording aid and comfort to 
the rebellion. Missouri will soon be a free State ; 
but in spite of her Catholic priests, rather than by 
means of their exertions. 

Ill. In all the wide reg.on controlled by the reb- 
els, we have never yet heard of one Catholic priest 
who was not on their side, recognizing their function- 
aries as “the powers that {be ” who are “ ordained 
of God.” The Archbishop of Charleston is now the 
Confederate envoy at the Papal Court, where he 
has elivited the only plain recognition of Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis as a chief magistrate that has been ac- 
corded by any European government. But when 
territory reverts from the rebels to the Union, (as 
in the case of New Orleans, which we bave held un- 

contested for nearly three years,) we hear of no in- 


stance in which its Catholic priesthood considers our 
authorities as “ the powers that be” whom they are 
religiously bound to respect and defer to; on the 
contrary, they generally remain bitterly, though not 
demonstratively, rebel. And, whereas all the Cath- 
olic clergy within the rebel lines are acting rebels, 
we know of scarcely one under the Union flag who 
is any more loyal than the law requires him to be. 
As a body, their influence discourages enlistments in 
our armies, and tends to enfeeble and paralyze the 
prosecution of the war. 

Are these statements disputed? Is it denied that 
the Empire just established in Mexico, in defiance 
of the undisguised repugnance and the traditional 
policy of this country, is under special Papal blessing 
and guidance ? that its Emperor visited Rome or 
purpose to obtain them, prior to setting foot on the 
soil of the New World? Does any ove doubt that 
the crippling of the power of the United States, 
through the triumph of the slaveholders’ rebellion, 
is among the means whereby the success of that ex- 
periment is expected—at Rome as well as elsewhere 
—to be assured ?—New York Tribune. 





PRISON LIFE IN THE LAND OF CHIVALRY. 


Captain A. R. Calhoun, of Kentucky, for nine 
months a prisoner in the South, delivered an ad- 
dress in Odd Fellows’ Hall, last Saturday evening, 
for the benefit of sick and wounded soldiers. Cap- 
tain Calhoun was an officer in the Ist Kentucky 
Cavalry, and was wounded and taken prisoner 
while in the Army of the Cumberland. On being 
introduced, he expressed his thanks to the audience 
for responding and contributing to so worthy an ob- 
ject. He spoke of his situation when the war broke 
| out, and his present feelings on the sabject, and re- 
lated the treatment he and his companions received 
at the hands of rebels while confined in Southern 
prisons. He spoke of\ the cost of loyalty in his 
State, and the sacrifices the people of Kentucky 
have made for the Union. His father’s house had 
been burned to the ground by the destroying hand 
| of the guerilla, his mother and sisters sought protec- 
| tion in the North, his brother was slain by a rebel 
bullet, another bad been severely wounded four dif- 
ferent times, and himself wounded and taken pris- 
oner. He said the people of the North ought to be 
Joyal, for loyalty costs them nothing; yet, there 
were too many traitors in the North, and the 
| people made treason respectable. There were men 
|in the Nortlywho frowned when the Federal arms 
achieved a victory, and rejoiced when they met 
with a reverse. Ile belonged to no party, for par- 
ties had long since ceased to exist, and. there were 
but two questions to be considered—treason and loy- 
alty. Be believed if the people of the North had 
stood firm, the rebellion ould have been crushed long 
ago. Vallandigham could travel all over the North, 
uttering his treasonable language, but had never 
dared to put his foot on Kentucky soil, because the 
people of that State do not respect treason. In 
speaking of his treatment in the South, he said he 








clothing, his money taken from him, and amid the 
scoffs and jeers of the “chivalry” he and his com- 
panions commenced their journey to Richmond. 
As they passed through different towns of the 
South, fiends, in the shape of women, pelted them 
with stones, and jeered at their misfortane, The 
were confined in a room of Libby Prison, wit 
scarcely space to lie down. The windows were 
barred, and a guard placed on the outside, with in- 
structions to shoot them if they came within a cer- 
| tain distance. He saw two of his fellow-prisoners 
shot at the same time, as they were dragging their 
skeleton frames toward a ray of sunshine that shone 
through the barred windows of their prison to en- 
joy its warmth. Our government sent them fovr 
months’ rations, and clothing for every prisoner: 
but « .y part of the rations were received, and thy 
clothing was appropriated for the use of the rebels, 
| and the Confederate soldiers stood guard over them 
clad in the Federal uniform. After much hard la- 
bor, they succeeded in digging a tunnel under the 
main street, and one hundred and ten of them es- 
caped. He and a companion started for the Feder- 
al lines, marching at night and hiding in daytime ; 
but as they approached the lines of our army, were 
retaken, and sent back to Libby Prison to undergo 
the hardshivs they had so nearly succeeded in escap- 
ing from. 

Capt. Calhoun’s address was of the most thrilling 
nature, and received the closest attention, his re- 
marks being frequently applauded.— Norristown 

‘vee Press. 





NEGROES IN THE HALLS OF CONGRESS. 


The Washington correspondent of the Boston Ad- 
vertiser, writing of the opening of Congress, has the 
following : 8 


It was noticeable that there were in the Senate 
| galleries about a dozen colored persons—sitting on 
| the back seats, to be sure, but as well-behaved and 
| properly dressed as any other persons in the gallery. 
| This is the first time negroes were ever present on 
opening day, though, towards the close of the last 
session, it Was no uncommon thing to see them in the 
galleries—more particularly in those of the Senate. 
Indeed, I believe they were first allowed in the Sen- 
ate gallery. Three short years ago, negroes were 
not allowed in the Capitol at all, except in a menial 
capacity ; and I'sax_aman and two women very un- 
ceremoniously hustled out of the rotunda ore day 
during the extra session of 1861. The negro who 
then had dared to show himself at the door of one of 
the galleries would bave been regarded ascrazy. 1 
well remember the first one who presented himself 
for admission to the Senate gallery. He came in the 
closing days of February, 1862—halting, timid, de 
recating, balf supplicating, and asked,“ Boss, could 
you let a poor nig see Mass’r Sum’er?” He was 
not only allowed to look in and see “ the great Mas- 
sachusetts Abolitionist,” as he was then designated 
by the elite of aristocratic Washington, but was ac- 
tually invited to walk in, and sit on one of the seats 
pe the rant. oon, of oeere, of all who believed 
in the physical, moral and intellectual iori 
ba yr and his family. ee 
ith the opening of the session two yea: 
came orders from,the Sergeant-at-Arms, # bowg ts. a 
hood and humanity were tried so long ago as the 
Alton-Lovejoy riots, and neither then nor since 
found wanting, to admit colored persons to the Sen- 
ate galleries whenever they applied, without any 
other restrictions than those imposed upon white 
persons. They were admitted to the House galle- 
ries during the last term of Mr. Grow’s speakership ; 
but I believe it was not till Mr. Colfax came into t 
chair that any definite orders were given for their 
free and unrestrained admission. Of course, the ac- 
tion of the Sergeant-at- Arms of the Senate made 
comment—both in and out of the chamber. Such 
high-toned gentlemen as Senators Saulsbury and 
Garret Davis were exceedingly incensed, and the 
former has taken occasion to express his scorn and 


contempt for such an infringement of the rights of 











had been wounded, and remained vpon the field, and | 
was taken up by the rebels, robbed of part of his | 


white men and women on several occasions when 
these colored men and women were present. Various 
semi-secesh women of Washington were also exces- 
sively shocked at this alarming evidence of our na- 
tional relapse into barbarism, and charged it all to 
“ Sumner and the nasty abolitionists "—declaring, 
with flashing eyes and scornfully turned upper lip, 
that it was an insult to every body in the land to 
admit “ niggers” into the gallery. The enormity of 
the offence is shown by the fact that, in the two 
years, perhaps as novg Se: fifty different colored per- 
sons have visited the Senate gallery ; some of whom 
have actually been there two or three times. This 
revolution, at least, will not go backward. Here- 
after color will not be a qualification for admission 
to all parts of the Capitol. This morning I actually 
met, in one of thg lower halls, four soldiers explor- 
ing the building together, two of whom were whites 
and two of whom were negroes. When whites and 
negroes meet on such terms of equality as that, what 
may we not expect next ? 


“HOG WINDER.” 


When the sufferings of our fellows confined 
in the Libby Prison and on Belle Isle, near Rich- 
mond, became known, a cry of horror was raised 
here and in Europe over the barbarity of the rebels. 
What then did Davis and the other rebel leaders do ? 
Did they order the refitting of the Libby Prison? 
Did they court-martial and punish Winder and his 
subordinates, who perpetrated this long series of 
cruel outrages ? Did they explain that these things 
occurred without their knowledge, and were disap- 
proved by them ? Notat all; but when the evidence 
grew too clear for then—when they found that, if 
these cruelties continued to be perpetrated under 
their eyes in and near Richmond, they, the rebel 
leaders, would be everywhere held responsible for 
them, they removed the prisoners. They sent them 
from Belle Isle and the Litby Prison to Anderson- 
ville—from a place where their cries could be heard 
and their sufferings known, to one so obscure, so re- 
mote, that no inhumanity practised there could be 
immediately known—a place where the prisoners 








were in a tenfold degree more at the mercy of their. 


jailors. 

And whom did they send to be the jailor? The 
same infamous wretch, Winder, whose cold-blooded 
and systematic cruelties had made the prisoners of 
Belle Isle and the Libby a scandal no longer endura- 
ble so near to Davis; the same who, known from his 
early youth at West Point as “ Hog Winder,” noto- 
rious ever since in the old army for his meanness, his 
abominable cruelty, and shunned as the of 
every shameful vice, completed his infamy by the 
systematic maltreatment of helpless prisoners of war 
in Richmond—this pom was continued in his 
place, and was sent by Davis, with his victims, to 
Andersonville. ¥ 

Would this have been done had_-not the intention 
been to starve and every way ill-treat our men ? 
Would not Davis have selected some other person to 
rule over the prison had he desired to alleviate the 
sufferings of the prisoners? Is not his selection of 
Winder proof positive that he and his confederates 
ged commit these atrocities ?—New York 

ost. 





DEATH OF MR. DAYTON. 


Mr. Dayton, our Minister at the French Court, 
died on the 2d Dec., in Paris, of apoplexy. He 
was in his 58th year, as he was born on the 17th 
of February, 1807, at Baskinridge, in the State of 
New Jersey. He was of good origin, and was reg- 
ularly educated for the legal profession, on the 
practice of which he entered at the age of twenty- 
three. He was sent to the Senate of New Jersey 
in 1837, wre chen a leading Whig; and was made 
a Justice of his State’s Supreme Court the next 
year, and held the office until the:close of 1841. 
In 1842 he entered the United States Senate, and 
remained in that body until March, 1851, when the 
triumph of the New Jersey Democrats caused his 
Senatorial life to cease. He was a liberal man 
while in the Senate, and on the slavery question 
much in advance of most of our statesmen, which 
is the more remarkable because New Jersey is even 
now the most illiberal State in the Union, not only 
on the subject of slavery, but on everything else. 
She is far below the average of Southern States on 
every question, judging by the action of a large ma- 
jority of her people ; and ber change from narrow 
whiggism to narrower democracy has wrought nop 
beneficial change in her political course. Mr. Day- 
ton was ahead of his State, and was, until Mr. Hale 
entered the Senate, the most determined supporter 
of anti-slavery opinions that sat among American 
Senators in the first half of the time auring which 
the struggle against the slaveholding rule has been 
going on. His vote was given against the fugitive 
slave bill, and he supported the bill for the abolition 
of the slave trade in the District of Columbia. He 
was also an advocate of the admission of California 
into the Union as a free State. When President 
Taylor had his trouble with the ultra Soutbrons, 
who then contemplated secession quite as ardently 
as afterward in 1860, Mr. Dayton was one of his 
most trusted supporters. These things won for him 
a national reputation; and when the republican 
movement had assumed shape and consistency, in 
1856, he was nominated for the Vice Presidency, 
Colonel Fremont heading the ticket; and he re- 
ceived 114 electoral votes, and a popular vote of 
more than 1,340,600. Appointed Attorney-Gener- 
al of New Jersey, in 1857, he held the office for sev- 
eral years; and he was selected for the important 

t of Minister to France, by President Lincoln, 
in 1861. At that time the secession movement had 
led to war, and it was necessary that the represen- 
tative of the United States in Paris should be a first 
class man; and the whole course of Mr. Dayton 
while residing there bas established the soundness 
of the President’s selection. He managed affairs 
with great skill, and to his tact, discernment and 
firmness the preservation of a good understanding 
between the two countries is largely due. His 

lace was no sinecure, as the French Emperor, who 

ates us, and would injure us if he could { find any- 
thing like a pretext for hostile action, has sought 
opportunity to do us ill-turns, and inspired his press 
organs constantly to assail us. Though residing 
near a Court so moved by enmity to his country, 
our Minister behaved on all occasions in such man- 
ner as to command respect and to extort confidence. 
His death at so critical a time as the present is 
much to be regretted, apart from personal reasons. 
A much abler new man than Mr. Dayton-—and it 
would not be easy to find such a man—would. be 
new on ground of the most delicate character: and 
it is by no means certain that his successor will be 
his equal in ability. 

Mr. Dayton had good rank as a Senator, and his 
speeches are remembered, as they commanded at- 
tention at a time when the Senate was remarkable 
for the talents of its members. Among the eminent 








men with whom Mr. Dayton served 
Webster, Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun, Gen. Cass, Mr. 
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